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ABSTRACT 

The responsibilities and "functioning of an academic 
affairs committee of a college governing board are described. It is 
noted that the responsibilities of the academic affairs committee 
involve monitoring the relationship between mission and strategy in 
the academic realm. The following responsibi li ties of the. committee 
are discussed: the educational program is consistent with 
institutional mission and strategy, the academic budget reflects 
academic priorities, faculty personnel policiVs and procedures are 
equitable and supportive of academic priorities, academic programs 
are apprppriate to the institution's students, and the quality of 
academic actj^ities evaluated. The staffing and agenda for the 



ictJMi tie 
anl the 



committee 1 s access to information "are also 



committee 

considered. The specific issue of whether to appoint nonvoting 
facility or student members to the committee is addressed, along with 
the r^le of the institution's chief academic officer, and typical 
agenda items. Eight reference documents are identified (SW) 
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AGR Standing Committee Series 



This publication is part of a next AGB 
series devoted to strengthening the role 
of key standing committers of boards of 
trustees and regents. Several 
assumptions underpin the series: 

□ The real work of the boards should- 
be accomplished in comrriiftee.VVn 
effectfve committee system will enhance 
the productivity of full board meetings. 

□ The committee structure o[«ny 
board should mimor the full range of its 
responsibilities as a legal, corporate 
entity. That is, the committee 
organization should cover the oversight 
roles trustees are expected to fulfill. 

a □ Although there is no optimum .* 
committee system, certain principles 
and procedural matters should prevail: A 
clear and comprehensive statement 
responsibility for each standing s 
committee should appear in the board's 
bylaws or other operating policy. Each . 
committee should be staffed by an 
appropriate administrative officer with a 
trustee or regent as chairperson. No- 

^trustee should serve on more than two 
active committees, preferably one — not 
including an executive committee 
membership. Crisp, -well-conceived 
meeting agendas together with 
background information bearing on the 
agenda should be,provided each 
member in aHvance of scheduled 
meetings. The committee's chairperson , 
and staff should work together to ensure 
that adequate information's prepared to 
•support the business at hand. 

Cj Committees have the responsibility 
of recommending decisions and courses 
of action to the full board. 

As coYnmittee members seek more and 
more useful information in their areas of 
responsibility, it is important that a 
balance be struck between "too much'' 
and too little. " It is incumhenton the 

j committee, therefore, to be ^reasonable • 
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and judicious in requesting information 
that may be too detailed in order to avoid 
even the appearance of becoming , : - 
embroiled in administration Perhaps all 
£uch requests should require an ^ 
affirmative response to the question: 
Does this-request contribute to the 
committee's and the board s ^ 
responsibilities tor reviewing, setting, or" 
approving institutional polfcies 9 v 

The AGB Standing Commitjee Series 
will eventually incKide a separate i 
publication for each of the following ' 
committees: buildings and grounds, 
budget and finance, development, * 
student affairs, nominating, and \ 
executive* Other committees will be 

' added to the series in due\:ourse. The 
authors of thesf publications strive to 

v stimulate committee members re'solve ^ , 
that their collective work will reflect- 
favorably dn the boards performance as a 
whole. They share the cor^fion that 
committees should, together with their 
chief executive, ayj^ide time to reflect 
on their responsibilities, staff 
requirements, meeting agendas, 

* and follow-up. ' * 

AGB^md the authors welcome" i > 
comments and suggestions for improvr 
this publication, and the others in the 
series, in future editions. 
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Committee^Charge 

The academic mission of a college or 
university defines the institution's 
principal purposes*. For that rea^dn, » 
development and review of the academic 
mission should be among a governing * 
board s foremost concerns. The 
academic affairs committee plays a 
pivotal role because it bears the - " 
responsibility for reviewing and v 
recommending program and personnel 
policies integral to fulfilling the 
academic mission. 

)versight of academic mission 
requires that trustees participate in 
matters that rightfully concern faculty 
members and academic administrators. 
The sensitivity of the. board's position is 
obvious. Because the definition and 
implementation oft he academic mission 
are so consequential, trustees must 
attend to these matters. On the other 
hand, the hoard should not substitute its 
judgment for thaMUuultv and 
administrators more^Pmately involved 
with the institution's academic affairs. 

* A balanced'approach will be marked 

" by collaboration. The board should seek 
the counsel and cooperation of faculty 
and administrators on academic matters 
to -ensure that the institution undertake^ 

* activities consistent with its goals The 
kev question for Hie academic affairs 
committee is not whether to participate/ 
but /low to participate'appropriately. 

. More specifically, the committee 
sliould ensure that: 

1 . The educational program is consistent . 
with institutional mission and strategy. 

2. The academic budget reflects 
academic priorities: 

M Faculty personnel policies and ft 
procedures are equitable and supportive 
of academic priorities. 



4. Academic programs are appropriate Ito 
the institution s students. ^ 

5. The quality of academic activities 
is evaluated * 



Structure > . \ 

Above all else, members of the ' \ 

academic affairs committee should be 
interested in the institution s academic, 
mission. The workload will be , ■ 
demanding, and committee members 
should be prepared to spend a - 
considerable amount o/ time^b'sorbing ' 
background information unclerlying ; 
policy recommendations. The 
committee chairperson ideally should be 
a trustee experienced in educational 
matters and with an affcpreciation ~\ 
of the singular nature of the 
educational enterprise. 

The committee should be sensitiv e to, 
byit not paralyzed by, higher educ ation . s 
collegia! traditions. Academic? A 
institutions tend to diffuse power. Many 
managerial decisions are made af the 
department, school, or college level. And 
in the spirit of shared'govemance 
many institutional decisions am made in 
conjunction with faculty. Therefore, 
open communication between the 
committee and its c constituents, notably 
the faculty, is crucial. v 



To facUitatecommuql^iabthe ljpafi^, 
may choose to appoint U^v^.ir^feicu^^ ^ : 
or student members* to the^oyufilft^er 
This decision rfiust weigh th^ 
institutional benefits of a brQaffiJ; . { *Jf ' 
representative committee agaihstthfc ' 
disadvantage of considering senkitjvs? ' f . 
matters of academic policy in the * J * 
preltence of ^tentially-paitisan - 
constituents. Generally the advantages of 
constituent representation far exceed ^ 
the disadvantages. However, comfnittee 
members should not assume that the 
views of student and faculty 
representatives reflect the sentiment of 
all tmeir peers. 

Tne academic affairs committee ^ 
normally should be staffed by the 
institution s chief academic officer. The 
committee should rely on this individual 
to inform and enlighten its decisions to 
establish collaborative mechanisms with 
the, faculty. A strong relationship with the 
faculty leadership through the^hief 
academic officer also helps ensure that 
the committee receives faculty opinion, 
though not to the exclusion of 
administrative comment and advice. 
TVust.ee/faculty Collaboration that 
precludes administrative influence is 
not likelv to benefit the institution. 



Agenda 

The academic affairs committee should 
shape and control its own agenda. 
'Suggestions from the chief acadern^ 
'officer, other administrators, and faculty 
leaders are useful, but ultimately the 
committee — u^der the board's aegis — 
must chart its own course. 

It is all too easy lor the committee to 
become mired in trivial, repetitive 
agendas, routinely receiving reports and 
"recommendations that fail to confront 
critical issues squarely. Listening to 
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fac ulty presentations of aivajie research 
reswlts and discussing proposals to 
rename a program br addacounse an* 
hardly the best use of trustee tirrie and 
talent . The committee sholrtd require 
imports on importanUissues (hat present 
both the strengths ana" the weaknesses of 

♦the cast? and some djseussion of the \ 
acceptable alternatives discarded as well 
as the position recommended. ■ 

Committee agendas should, reflect 
institutional circumstances. Clearly, 
agendas cannot be last-minute, back-of- 
the-enveh)pe attain. To the extent 

. possible, the committee should establish 
annually a list of major af£?nda items. In 
that way, tlu 1 committee will he required 
trt focus on critical agenda choices, and 
t[ie administration and faculty will have 
ample time to gather the information that 
should precede consideration Over a X 
thrve- to fiv e -year j)ciiod, the 
committee might discii^and act upon 
issues such as: 

• criteria for promotion and tenure. 

• a faculty development program 

• addition, deletion, or reduction of 
a c aden i 1 i : / ) rog ra n is 

• compensation* policies 

• faculty and stuff evaluation procedures--, f 

• aiinusskms .criteria iU 7 

• graduation requirements. * . . • 

These an* substantive agenda ileitis, 
appropriate tor hoaixl consideration 
aftei faculty antl start have / / ^ . ■ 
formulated and recommended policies 
and prOcedurev ^ 
: , — 



Responsibilities 

\ ague, .global, mission slatwmentSAvfU^hot 
do: I he institution should be giiuHjd fi(y 
tor at IWist i>e wording toward' avwid^h' \ 
shared seiise*of purpose. I ltimatc.lv tlSe % 



governing board must iletennine the V* 
institution s mission, and the various * 
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organizational elements — including the 
academic affairs committee— should 
develop goals and objectives 
consistent with that statement of , 
purpose. Only then can strategies be 
devised to reconcile the institution s, 
mission with environmental constraints 
and opportunities. 

The trustees role is not to create these 
strategies, %'he president, in concert with 
senior administrators and faculty 

r 

• leaders, should fulfilllhis responsibility 
The hoard should require the 
development of strategies, ask ineisive 
questions, and when appn)piiate, 
accept or reject the broad sweep— not 
the details — of strategic* plans. 

The responsibilities of the academic 
» affairs committee involve monitoring the 
relationship between mission and 
strategy in the academic' realm 

Responsibility * 1: Knsure, that the 
educational program is consistent with 
both institutional mission and strategies. 

J In the past, as students academic 

interests changed, main colleges and . 
universities added new pmgrams. 
typically w ithout a commensurate 
reduction of other programs, (imwth 
sometimes seemed unrelated to a 
coherent academic philosophy and 
plan Pmgram reviews can sharpen an 
* institution s academic locus and 
ditterxAnJiate between weak and stmng 
components ot the curriculum Culling 
marginal or unnecessary pmgrams is not 
easv. racultv students, and alumni have 
economic, philosophical, and 
sentimental ties to curricula. Tampering 
with academic 1 pmgrams agitates 
their supporters. 

Despite the potentkil discomfort, the 
academic affairs committee should 
question administrators atxuit ' „ . 

pmgram priorities: 
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• Which programs best sifyport the , 4 
institution s missions and strategies? 

• Which programs are central? Which 
are peripheral? 

• What are (he revenue and enrollrrfkht 
1 trends in each program? 

• Which programs are likely to grow ? Which 
are likely to decline? 

• Which programs are vital to the 
institution s mission? 

• How are we preparing for anticipated 
changes in the environment? * j ♦ 

• What are our competitive adv antages . * 
and disadvantages? 

The academic affairs committee must 
pose these questions to faculty and 
administrators, then assess the answers. 
All the wife*, the institution's mission 
and strategics should guide program 
decisions It it appears t fiat adjustments 
must he made — programs phased out, 
faculty released — it is tar better to plan 
for change than wait for a financial crisis 
to foive hurried actions trfiit all too 
often damage faculty careers and * 
institutional integrity. 

Responsibility *2: Unsure that the 
academic budget reflects the institution's ( 
academic priorities. 

The budget is the fundamental 
instrument for realizing academic 
priorities. Unfortunately academic 
budgets and ac adem'ic priorities aiv 
frequently formulated in isolation In 
such cases, institutions typically 
increase or decrease each department's 
budget by some modest increment. When 
substantial general revenue increases 
were commonplace, incremental 
budgeting was not destructive as long as 
the increments could support high- 
demand, high-quality programs In a 
time of limited revenues, howev er, 
incremental budgeting is likely to 
maintain weak or declining programs at 

6 / li 



tlje expense of inon» attractive areas of 
investment. Incremental budgeting 
makes the execution of an institution s' 
ac ademic strategy douhlydifficult. 

'-\ hesourx-e reallocation is difficult at 
best . As with educational programs, 
academic hueigrfs are prpxjo^for people, 
particularly larulty^Hecatise higlier 
education is a labor-intensive 
enterprise*, the shifting ufnesnuix.es often 
means that positions move from one 
program to another When tenured 

faculty members occupy tljose^pbsitions. 
the problem borornesVspiJcially acute,, 
accentuating ttitSieed for effective 

•academic planning The institution 
must pix)jcct future revenues and 
expenditures as specifically as * 
possible*, and predict what threats . 
and opportunities the environment 
will present; * 

Some academic affairs enmmtttces 
take little or ho accoimt ofbud^ets 1 
deterring instead to the* finance 1 ' 4 

committee. This practice parallels a 
common administrative error of 
separating academic and financial 
decisions. The academic affairs 
committee 1 shouldbpcn lines of 
communication and cooperation to the 
finance* committee*iand \ice versa'. At a 
minimum each committee might** 
appoint enie* of its members as liaison te:> 
the* other. The* chairpersons could meet 
regularly te) discuss common committee 
interests. The* committees might have* 
occasional joint meetings, particularly as 
the academic budget for ensuing years is 
developed, te) ensurje that financial 
decisions reflect academic priorities. 

The academic affairs committee s 
responsibility in academic budgeting, as 
in e)ther areas, is to ensure that 
budgeting is done well. Administrators 
who prepare and present the budget' 
might be, asked such questions as: 



• What criteria ihHer%unc resource 
allocations? / 

• How are faculty positions and other . 
resources reallocated from low- growth/ 

~ low; leadership to hi$h- growth /high- 
leadership programs? 

• What is the magnitude of these shifts? m ' 

• What markets will be strong in the future, 
and what programS^^rHLrespond to 

, that demand? , * 

• How do we know the best faculty earn the 
' most nioney? 

^Responsibility *3< Ensure that faculty 
personnel policies and procedures . 
complement academic priorities* 

faculty personnel policies include those 
goveminguippointment, promotion, 
tr.iuin\ performance evaluation, 
sabbaticals, rvthvmerU, compensation, 
and retrenchment These policies 1 and 
procedures shape the character ot the 
institution s primary academic 
ivsoinvc — its 'faculty. Where promotion 
and tenure arc, routine it not automatic, 
and where compensation bears little 
relationship to pertbmiance, a far 
different faculty will develop than at a 
college or university that pm'mqtes and 
tenures selectively, and bases raises 
on performance. 

In trying to ensure sound personnel 
decisions.-tmstees are sometimes 
tempted to i\»view the professional 
qualifications of individual faculty 
members. and second-guess the - 
judgments of faculty peers and » 
administrators. It is doubtful that most 
trustees are qualified to do this, and in 
any case it would be an inappropriate 
and intrusive activity for* trustees. 

The academic affaire committee would 
do better to question administrator's 
about the strategic implications of 
personnel recommendations. For 
example, the committee should be 



concerned with whether a tenui^ 
decision forecloses a more attractive 
opportunity next^year or whether 
enrollments and finances warrant 
another tenure commitment in a 
particular field. Inquiries abou£ 
retirement policy might.coneem 
anticipated departure rat(\s over five or 
ten years and the costs and savings' of 
alternative retirement plans TheV" 
complex interrelationships among 
promotion, performance evaluation, and 
compensation might be explored to 
determine whether or not rewards 
-correspond to performance, # 

Responsibility ^4; | pnsure that the" 
institution s academic programs are 
appropriate to its students. 

As thjft primary clients and' a* 
fundamentaj source (income forrnost 
colleges and universities, students are a 
^ majorinfluence on academic program 
offerings. To (^mprehend.the extent of 
student, influents, consider the recent 
decline of teacher education 
enrollments ;yul the growth of business 
administration programs. Student ' 
characteristics also play a major role in 
shaping airinstitution s culture. The 
college w<ith a student body that is upper- 
middle ('lass, ability, aiid consists 
uiainlyof full-time students ot traditional 
college; age will be fai different from the 
institution whose students 
predominately fall into low-income, 
in(HhMate-ability ( .pail-1iivie(ategones; .„ 
with most t>eing over age 25. 

The academic affairs committee • Y 
shoukrrequire evidence that current ' 
and proposed programs coincide with 
contemporary and predicted student 
interests and heeds (or that the program 
has other overriding values). Market 
surveys, applicant demographic data, , 
information on the abilities and * 



achievements of current students, 
and trends-ill program enrollments are- 
useful indteators of student/ 
program agreement. 

1 

hespohsibility *5: Ensure that the 
institution assesses the effectiveness of its 

... * ^ 
academic activities. 

Many colleges and universities 
promulgate programs, teach and 
graduate students, and hire and tenure 
faculty without systematically evaluating 
institutional effectiveness. Continuing 
review is essential to sound planning. If 
graduates perform pborly in law school' 
or have difficulty finding suitable 
employment , iff acuity falter in the 
>classroom, or if stucje«fs begin, 
^transferring to^ffier colleges in greater 
than expected numbers, the institution 
may he suffering from a failure to evaluate 
and modify, if necessary, its activities. 
When considering recommendations 
* concerning budgets, personnel, and 
programs, the academic affairs 
committee should require evidence that 
the proposals are based on an 
' assessment of past performance. To 
promulgate or alter a program by 
instinct, without adequate information, 
is unwise. Proposals for new activities, m 
moreover, shouWjftclude review 
-mechanisms. PeWtfic program 
evaluations, perhaps by external 
reviewers, should be carried out, 
reported, and acted upon. m 

The committee that does not 
periodically review its own performance 
will lack the credibility to ask faculty and 
staff ta do so. An evaluation based on a 
.statement of goals and objectives will 
help th*e committee identify Hs strengths 
and deficiencies. 

A variety of methods can be used to 
assess committee performance: The 
committee can undertake a self- 



assessment, although its mtoiibers - 
should avoid the temptation to be too ' 
polije orc^pnif^hi^nt^ry. The committee 
could issue an annual report and invite * 
conlments.^A'cbnsijltant could be 
retained tq corjduct confidential 
interviews with committee and board 
members and then report, without 
attribution, the results to the entire » 
committee or to individual members. The 
consultant could also solicit views from 
other constituencies, directly observe 
the committee's work, and review its 
results. The board chairperson 
could ask the president and other 
senior administrators for their 
candid estimation of the * 
committee s performance. 
Finally, the committee could use a self- 
assessment inventory soon to be available 
through AGB (RichaW P. Chait and 
A|fc£>.ciates, forthcoming).* ^ 

Information for committee decisions ' 

In fulfilling its responsibilities the 
■ academic affairs committee needs 
adequate, timely, and pertinent 
information. Committee deliberations 
and recommendations can be no better 

, than the quality of information before the 
conimittee> Typically such information 
derives from a single source — senior 
administrators, more particularly the 
chief academic officer and president . 

, When this information; intentionally or 
unintentionally, is slanted or fails to 
reflect tfieYange of available options or 
reasoned views, problems can arise. 
Further, rj^cause nearly all information 
shared vvtlh^he committee stems from a 
reporting system developed for 
administrators, the depth, breadth, or 
forma t»of th^ materials may not suit the f 
•committee s neecjs or purposes. 

To reckon with information problems, 
an academic affairs committee could 
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undertake "governance pnJRraniiping." 
This concept, developed by Lawrence"* 
. Butler of the Cheswick Center in Boston, 
advocates *hat a board or committee 
decide vvtiat intormlttioh it wants to - 
receive; invwhat form, and how often. It 
may wis'h to see, for example, annual fc " 
staffing plans, studejit characteristics, 
placement records, resource shifts, and 
tenure levels. By establishing a program 
and a reasonable timetable4or 
management, the committee s . 
iiifonn'ati0ti needs art? niorv likely 
to be satisfied. 

As a Iw-produet, a common 
information base may draw together 
what 'could otherwise be a little mores 
than an ad hoc group meetijig a few times 
' a year. Governance programming 
ensures timely receipt of appropriate 
infomiation and reduces special 
requests tor data that can appear to be 
prejudgments or undue interference in 
administrative affairs. 

Not all committee members may be 
1 familiar with all aspects of academic 
management. Some may understand, 
cosf/etficiern v measures better than 
quality indicators: some may understand 
tenure precepts fetter than affirmative 
action provisions. The academic affairs 
committee might consider background 
briefings for some members by a subject 
expert, either tor orientation or to obtain 
an external view of an internal proposal. 
IVustees unfamiliar with the broader^/ 
■ aspects of a topic aiv likely to be uneasy 
about discussing the details of \j* 
particular proposals. ^ , 

The matter of information sources can 
be less prickly if the academic* affairs 
committee and the faculty establish open 
and broad communication channels. 
The more open the committee can be, the 
less faculty members will feel compelled 
to communicate privately with trustees, 
an awkward situation tor all concerned. 



Committee^embers occasionally 
rttight seek invitations to visit classes ana" 
m turn invite facLHty to visit trustee work 
. places. Seminar^lunchfs, or dinners 
Whete trustees and corporate colleagues! 
meeNwith a professor having pertinent 
research interests can be vajuable. More 
formally there mighf be parallel 
academic affairs committees — one 
composed of trustees, the other of 
faculty— that meet to explore common 
concerns. Special joint task forces are 
another possibility. 



Conclusion ■ * 

.Many governing boards have attended to 
matters-o^jnance and physical plant to 
the, neglect of academic programs. 
Academic affairs committees have too 
often been diverted by trivial details 
while larger issues of academic mission, 
policy, objectives, and strategy are 
overlooked or ignored. Such practices 
endanger institutional vitality and even 
threaten institutional survival. 

By the same token, the realization that 
academic affairs constitutes the heart of 
\th e institutionr can tempt boards to err in 
the opposite direction.^ board may 
independently set mission and strategy 
without consulting the institutions 
constituents, IVustees should realize 
that excessive participate) can be as 
harmful as neglect 

A wise academic affairs committee 
understands the difference between 
seeing that appropriate actions are 
taken and taking those actions itself. 
Through the relentless posing of 
troublesome questiops, the academic 
affairs committee can force the ^ 
administration and the faculty to' 
confront fundamental academic 
challenges The committee— and * 
ultimately the board— assesses, reviews. 
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alters, and approves or disapproves 
responses.to those questions. 

The academic affairs committee bears 
a crucial and difficult Responsibility. The 
committee must be tenacuous.yei_._ 
restrained, self-directed yet receptive to 
the contributions of oftiers. The fcealth 
and \igor (ft the in&itdtioii^ill depend 
significantly cjn the committee s ability to 
strike these delicate balances. - 
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The Hole oFTrustees in Academic Affairs, by 
Richard P. Chait and Associates 
(Washington, l),C; Association ot 
Governing Boartfs, 1984, 'forthcoming). 
Reports of results on a tvyo -year national 
stuuy of governing board inyolvement in , 
academic* affairs, and prxnides a self- 
Assessment inventory for use by 
academic affairs committees. 
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AGB Standing 
Committee Series- 

» ■ ■ . 

This is the second in a series of 
publications on the key standing 
committees of the board of trustees. 
These concise pocket -size publications 
are designed to provide important 
'.information on committee issues and % 
operations for every member of the 
tabard. Other titles published or 
plannedtore: 

y 

Buildings and Grounds Comfftifl 
Harvev H, kaiser 

Finance Commit tee 
John W Pocoek * 

Development Coimrnittee 
William A. Kinnison 

Stiident Affairs Committee 
Thomas (i. Coodale 

Executive Committee 
Richard T Ingram 
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Noniina/ing Cc 



ing Committee 
Hubert I, Cale 
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For infonuation on these and other 
AtiB public ations, includitig special 
rates for hulk purchase, call or write the 
A(iB office 
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Association of Governing Boards 
of Universities and Colleges 
One Dupont Citele, Suite 400 
* Washington, dA 20036 
21)2/29 6-8400 
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